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CUTTING TIMBER TREES, 


To the Editor of the New England Farmer. : . ‘ 
Dear Str—I have read a communication in 


your paper of June 29, 1831, from Mr J. Alden, 
2d, relating to some experiments which he has 
made in cutting timber trees to cause the stumps to 


produce sprouts or suckers, I observe in his com-| ular order, with a straight centre, and handsome 
munication that his trees were cut in winter, | 


I have observed that most of our forest trees do 
not produce sprouts or suckers from stumps or roots 
if cut in winter ;—but if cut when the sap is flow- | 
ing, very few fail to send up a great supply of | 
shoots either from the stumps or roots, or both ;— 
and I have of'en heard farmers speak of chopping 
timber, for clearing off lands for farming purposes 
in winter, to prevent the stamps and roots from 
sprouting. I suggest these few hints for your own 
consideration, and you may, by examining the 
subject, be able to communicate something to your! 
readers that will be of great use to such as want 
to use timber, and at the same time desire to secure | 
a growth of young trees. 

Yours respectfully, J. S, Paumer, 

Peterboro’, New York, July 12, 1831. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


ON SHAPE OF TREES AND PRUNING. 

Very few persons seem to be aware of the im- 
portance of giving proper form te the young tree, 
or mendi»g or improving its shape, at a later pe- 
riod. In the peach itis ruinous, sooner or later, 
to encourage two or more leading and principal 
branches, from the.maim stem ; let them grow 
ever so straight and upright, they constantly re- 
cede by the pressure of repellant branches, and 
by the weight of fruit ; until, after having nurs- 
edthem to maturity, on the first windy day, you 
have the mortification to find it split at the crotch, 
and oneor both branches ruined, perhaps at the 
moment of the ripening of the fruit. 

The peach is peculiarly liable to this misfor- 
tune, as the seam atthe crotch adheres with less 


whirl and eddy about with such force, as often 
to do great damage ; in all such: cases they should 
be allowed to send out limbs lower down, in reg- 





shape. 

When peach trees get large and over-grown, 
or when they are apparently going backward 
from age, they can again be renewed by cut- 
ting off the whole top, at the collar next the 
roots, or at the first branching limbs, when a 
great quantity of shoots will put out and form 
handsome clumps, and bear well; indeed it is 
the Pennsylvania method of serving trees for 
the first bearing, which for seedling kinds do 
well; cultivated kinds should be cut above the 
graft. Prune all trees at the opening of the bud, 
and if you wish to be nice about it, cover the 
cut with grafter’s wax, tar or oil paint, 





THE MORTGAGED FARMS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. 

The last Christian Examiner contains an excel- 
lent article entitled,‘ The Morality of our Political 
Situation,’ from which the following extract is 
made. It ‘ contains truths too notorious to be 
denied, and too solemn to be trifled with.’ 

‘flere is a community, we are accustomed to 
say, free, flourishing and prosperous, beyond ex- 
ample ; there never was a country in which all 
‘men from the highest to the lowest, from the rich- 
est to the poorest, could be more independent. 
And yet, if we were to travel over this same 
favored land, and were to inquire into its real con- 
dition ; if, not satisfied with fine landscapes, and 
flourishing fields, and goodly dwellings, and the 
appearance of welltlad citizens, we were to inquire 
into the state of property, and the degree of real 
independence and comfort that prevail, we should 
be astonished at the appalling amount anid distress- 
ing burden of pecuniary obligation. We should 





tenacity than any other tree cultivated. 
The same doctrine holds good with the plum | 


find an almost incredible proportion of the com- 


and nectarine, but with less force, and in fact, | munity laboring under this load and pressure. 
there is but one shape that is to be tolerated, with Debt, universal debt, would meet us wherever we 


trees that are allowed their full growth, and not turned our eyes, The farmer owes the trader, 
restrained, or trained in any way ; and that form the mechanic owes for the raw material ; the trader 
is astraight centre stem, from the root to the ter- Owes the importer. In many districts, the country 
minate bud, with branches alternately projecting traders will testify that a considerable proportion 
at judicious distances, both around the cireum- of the debts contracted for what are considered 
ference; and the whole line of ascent, allowing no the necessaries of life, lie unpaid for two or three 
one to gain the advantage of another in excess, Years,—yes, and they lie, in the shape of mortgages 
but by proper retarding or encouragement, so to Upon real estate. We have been in some of the 
manage, as they shall present a cone, beautifulin ost beautifal townships in New England, and 
shape, and strong to resist the wind, rains, and have been amazed, on inquiry, to find that half of 
heavy weights of foliage and fruit. the forme in them were under mortgage ! 
Quince trees, by proper attention, may be made|— ‘ Now, there are several causes to be assigned, 
to have straight handsome bodies, and fine expand- doubtless, for this extraordinary state of things ; 
ing regular tops, instead of the crooked, craggy, but one distinct and prominent cause unquestiona- 
sprawling bushes, so generally cultivated. bly is to be found in that state of political 
Itis also a great mistake to trim the stems of ©duality which we are considering. It creates 
young trees too high, causing them to shoot up ® large unproductive class, in the female mem- 
to premature heights, become top-heavy, and liable bers of innumerable families in the country. 
to be blown over, or badly leaned from their per- The daughters of our substantial farmers, (as 
pendicular and true position ; which causes them \they are called) cannot go out to service; it 


Trees in town gardens, which are situated be- | sent out from our manufactories, has superseded 
tween high houses and barns, are peculiarly liable | the labors of the loom and the distaff. Spinning 
to misfortune by wind, which is caused to whifille, | and knitting are obsolete tuils, 


And the labors 
| of only one or two can contribute anything to 
bene support of the family. At the same time, this 
non-producing is by no means a non-consuming 
class,—as the bills of the merchant show, to say 
nothing of that grosser part of the account, which 
the granary and the cellar have to render, 

‘It is perfectly evident that farmers, with moder- 
ate means, must go down under this burden. 
They do go down by thousands. And what is 
infinitely the most to be regretted, they go down 
in property. They lose heart and courage. The 
mortgage that lies heavily upon their estates, lies 
heavely, as an incubus, upon their minds. They 
often sink under it, to indolence, vice and ruin.’ 





From the Uampshire Gazette. 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 

The ‘Bulletin des Sciences Agricoles’ for 
July, 1827, contains a review of a German work 
on Sheep and Wool, by J. C. Ribbe, published at* 
Prague, Bohemia; from which we have translated 
the following, save what is inclosed in brackets. 

The author adopts the opinion of Linneus that 
all the different kinds of sheep which exist are 
derived from a common stock, the Ovis -Irgalis, 
{or the wild sheep which inhabits the rocky 
mountains of Asia and Greece.] The largest 
species of sheep in Europe is the breed of Flan- 
ders, which the Dutch imported from India, about 
two centuries ago. The sinallest race is that of 
Scotland, [M. Ribbe refers to the Hebridean 
sheep—a small breed, which weighs from 4 to 5 
pounds per quarter when fat, and vield about one 
pound of wool of various colors. These small 
animals frequently carry 4 or 5 horns. This breed 
was imported into Scotland from Denmark-at a very 
early period. There is now arace in Denmark 
which have four horns.] The national sheep of 
Hungary have, in both sexes, straight horns, from 
12 to 15 inches long. The wool is 5 or 6 inches 
in length, and so coarse that it is fit for nothing 
but blankets. 

Iceland has two sorts of sheep one large, the oth- 
er small. Their wool is brown, and the inhabitants 
do not shear it, but pull it off—a most cruel opera- 
tion.—The Icelanders make great use of sheep's 
milk, These animals live all the year exposed to 
the severity of the weather, and their principal 
food in winter is the moss, called Iceland moss 
which they obtain under the snow. The small 
species live among the steep rocks on the moun. 
tains, and sometimes a flock is carried over a 
precipice into a gulph by an avalanche, where 
they remain until the warmth of their bodies melts 
the snow which covers them and announces to 
their owners, by the steam which ascends, the 
place into which they have been carried. 
About the year 1350, Peter, king of Castile, 
having been informed that there was a race of 
sheep in Barbary, which had precious fleec sent 
several persons into Morocco to buy a great number 
of bucks, From this epoch commenced the rep- 
utation of the wool of Castile. In the 16th cen- 
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ister, complaints were made to him that the sheep 
of Castile had deteriorated. To remedy the evil, 
this minister determined to import a great number 
from Barbary ; but as lhe could not obtain them by 
means of negotiation, he kindled a war, and invad- 
ed Morocco, The Spanish soldiers had orders to 
bring away as many sheep as they could; they 
pillaged the country, and returned to Spain with 
the precious plunder. 

The principal breeds of Spain are those which 
the monks of the Escurial possess ; those of the 
convent of Guadaloupe, and of Paular ; those of 
the duke d’Infantado, and of the counts of Ne- 
gretti and Montaro, The sheep of the Escurial 
have the most beautiful wool ; those of Gaudaloupe 
are celebrated for their form and fleece ; those of 
Paular have their head covered with wool, and 
their neck full of wrinkles ; those of Infantado are 
born with coarse wool, which afterwards becomes 
very fine, and those of Negretti have a strong and 
robust body, with fine wool. All these races are 
called merinos, and were formerly the travelling 
flocks of Spain; since thelate wars, they have be- 
come stationary. All the fine races of sheep now 
in Europe were derived from the merino of 
Spain. ' 

In the Crimea, end some countries near the 

’ Caspian seas, they have sheep that bear when young 
short curled hair of a blue, brown, or black color, 
which is an object of commerce. That the wool 
may remain in small curls, the Tartars cover the 
Jambs with a linen cloth sowed close around them, 
which is not taken off until the animal is killed. — 
{These lambskins are celebrated, being damasked, 
as it were, by clothing the little animal.] In some 
of the vast forests of Russia, there are sheep which 
live in a wild state ; these animals are so much af- 
fected by the sounds of drums and trumpets, that 
they begin to leap and dance, as soon as they hear 
them ; and they continue these motions until over- 
come by excitement and fatigue, they are no longer 
able to flee from their enemies, 

[The largest breed of sheep in the world is the 
fat-tailed variety ; it is raised in central Asia,Chi- 
na, Persia, Africa, &c. The tail is a mass of 
fat, and often weighs 30 pounds. Another variety 
of Asia is the long-tailed breed, with coarse wool ; 
its tail sometimes drags on the ground. 

Europe did not possess any fine woolled sheep 
until the twelfth century. The Roman writers 
mention that fine wools and stuffs were imported 
from Spain, but this only proves that the Spanish 
sheep were better than those of the rest of Europe. 
Inthe twelfth century some African merchants 
sent to Cadiz a few sheep, the wool of which was 
remarkable for its fineness and whiteness. They 
were purchased by a Cadiz merchant, and placed 
on his country estate, where they succeeded, but 
he found no imitators. 
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Foun the Portsmouth Journal. 


CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 

The following article was written at our re- 
quest—as we conceive it to be the duty of every 
one who has in his possession a valuable secret, to 
let the world have the benefit of it in some way or 
other. 

North Hampton, July 14, 1831. 

Agreeably to your request, Ihave looked for 
the minutes I took several years ago of informa- 
tion given me by Dr Benatan Sanporn, an aged 
and respectable physician, ef Sanbornton, in this 


State respecting his treatment of Hydrophobia, they had tasted, that all were agreeably surprised 
and his success, ‘and delighted. 
The principal remedy was astrong decoction of We cannot too highly commend examples like 
Lobelia, given in frequent doses, till it operated these of a patriotic desire to improve the natural re- 
as an emetic, and continued, but less frequently, sources and wealth of the State; and the present one 
afterward. -evincesina striking degree, the great advantages to 
When first called to the patient, he administer- | be derived from the culture of the Vine. Many 
ed immediately, while the lobelia was preparing, have been discouraged by the belief that a first 
a powder composed, for an adult, of one grain of rate article could not be produced here—a belief 
camphor, 1 of opium, 2 of digitalis, finely pulver- | proved by Col, Williams’ Madeira, to be altogether 
ized, and given in molasses, Half that quantity | erroneous, A great moral inducement to the eul- 
he would give to the smallest child, ‘ture of the Vine, is the fact that in all wine-making 
_In a case in which the disease was considerably | countries, where wine is the common drink, the 
advanced, he gave the powder once in thirty people are uniformly temperate, as generally, 
minutes, three times, and afterward, once in four! healthy; and with the knowledge of these facts, 
hours. the advocates of temperance may well wish success 
If I recollect rightly, Dr Sanborn made the ex- | tothe culture of the Vine as an excellent aid to 
periment with Jobelia, first on swine. The | the temperance Societies.—Augusta Courier. 
swine of four families, in the borders of San- 
borton and Meredith, were bitten by a mad dog. Canada Thistle—We caution our good far- 
The lobelia was given soon to the swine of three | mers against treating this noxious weed with neg- 
of the families, and not of the other, The ani-|lect. Attention to it during the months of July 
mals to whom it Was given all lived, and the oth-|and August, will prevent their spreading at least, 
ers all died of hydrophobia. and will do much towards eradicating them where 
Dr Sanborn was called to visit a son of Esq.|the ground is not under tillage. We have no- 
Mooney, of Canterbury, about nine years old, who | ticed several instances where they have sprung up 
had been bitten by a mad dog. It was the elev-|in the highway, which have proved of serious 
enth day of his disease. He had become very |consequence to the neighborhood in a few years 
wild, and could not drink. It was necessary to|after. In consequence of the highway’s being 
confine him, and, if I remember correctly, to pry | considered every body’s property, and not under 
open his mouth, in order to give the medicine.— | the immediate superintendence of any one, only 
What was first forced into his mouth was thrown | as regards the road, they have in such cases been 
out at his mouth and‘nose. Continual efforts were | allowed to spread themselves into the neighbor- 
made with success. In about three hours he was | ing fields, tothe great annoyance of the occupant, 
able to sit at the table, and take tea with the family | when a little time spent in cutting them cach 
comfortably. season would have prevented their imerease ; 
Dr Sanborn was called to visit Mr Noah New-| therefore, let every farmer make it his rule to see 
ell, of Reading, Mass. who was cured of hydro-jall the Canada thistles in his neighborhood cut 
phobia, by the saire method of treatment. at least three times in each season, whether they 
It is perhaps generally known, that lobelia is|are in his fields or in the highway. You would 
the plant which causes horses to slaver so freely | not hesitate to shoot a wolf on your neighbor's 
in the summer and autumn. Itis very common | premises ; then do not to cut a thistle, for be assu- 
in our pastures, and often found by the sides of | red that thistles do more injury to agriculture in 
our roads. this state than panthers, wolves and wild-cats to- 
Yours, respectfully, gether.— Genesee Farmer. 
JONA. FRENCH. 











HAMPTON COURT VINE. 
GEORGIA WINE. There is at present growing in the Garden at 
At the polite invitation of Col. Zachariah Wil-| Hampton Court, a grape vine of very large size, 
liams, of Columbia county, we attended at the | supposed to be nearly two hundred years old, and 
Globe Hotel, last evening, with some fifteen or} produces nearly one ton of grapes yearly. It is 
twenty of his friends, of this and other counties of | one of the largest in England, and is of that va- 
the State, to take some domestic wine, made by | riety called the Black Hamburgh, and the branch- 
himself. It was of two kinds—made from the | es extend about 75 feet. It is inclosed in a grape 
Madeira Grape and the Warren Grape—and with | house, as these grapes seldom ripen well in that 
it, on the table was a bottle of wine, made from the | climate. —J). 
Burgundy Grape, by Mr Adlum, of Georgetown, D. | ° 
C. a gentleman distinguished for many able essays,| Preservation of Cabbages.—The London Month- 
laid before the public, on the culture of the Vine— | ly Magazine gives the following method by which 
aud another of imported old Madeira, furnished | the Portuguese preserve cabbages on board their 
by one of the first judges and importers in the | ships. The cabbage is cut so as to leave about 
city, and recommended as a first rate artivle. The two inches or more of the stem attached to it; 
general opinion of the company, who were nearly after which the pith is scooped out to about the 
all good judges, was that the domestic wine made | depth of an inch, care being taken not wound or 
by Col, Williams, was very far superior to any bruise the rind by this operation. The cabbages 
domestic wine they had ever drank—either Mr then are suspended by means of a cord, tied round 
Aldum’s or Mr M’Call’s of this State, which seve- that portion of the stem next the cabbage, anit 
ral of them had drank, or any other—the Madeira | fastened at regular intervals to a rope across the 
particular, which was considered with suitable al-| decks, That portion of the stem from which the 
lowance for the difference of age, it being of last pith is taken, being uppermost, is regularly filled 
year’s vintage, nearly equal, in body, flavor and with water during very long yoyages. The same 
color, to the imported, and by several, quite so. | method might be advantageously adopted in private 




















Indeed, it was so far superior to any domestic wine | houses. 
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THE PLOUGH, 

This instrument has held the first place among 
the implements of agriculture in all ages, Noah 
cultivated the vine and made wine immediately 
after the flood, but it issupposed that grain was 
first cultivated on the banks of the Nile, in Egypt. | 
The invention of the plough must have been | 
nearly coeval with the raising of grain. ‘The 
first plough,’ says Jahn, in his Biblical Arclaeolo- 
gy, ‘ Was nothing more than a stout limb of a tree 
from which projected another shortened and 
pointed limb. The further end of the longer 
brancli was fastened to the yoke and a_ handle 
was added by which the plough might be guided.’ 
Mr Loudon says the plough originally used was 
of the pick kind, and he givesa figure of one on 
an ancient medal dug up at Syracuse, which re- 
sembles a pick-axe. ‘The letter A (alpha) is sup- 
posed to haye its shape from the plough in the 
most ancient form of the Greek A, one branch 
(the beam) is twice as long as the other ‘the share.) 
Another ancient plough figured by Mr. Loudon 
isin the form of a sharp-toed boot ; the holder 
(a female) has one hand on the top of the boot, 
and a beam is inserted a little above the instep. 
The instrument now used for ploughing by the 
nations of the East, is similar to those of the an- 
cients. 

Mr Loudon remarks, that the state of ag- 
riculture and other arts, and of machinery, in 
the eastern countries, was not materially differ- 
ent in the times of Moses, 3400 years ago, from 
what it is in the same countries at the present 
day. In Persia, the lower part of the plough is 
along wedge-shaped thing, and the beam and 
handle are inserted to the top of this block; in 
some districts the driver stands onthe wedge or 
shares. In Hindostan the ploughs are of the 
thick shape and are but little better than pointed 
sticks. The figures of some of them resemble 
the brush scythe of the American farmer, the 
blade being used fora share and the handle for 
a beam :—they are guided by a piece of wood 
attached to the beam near the share. The Hin- 
doo ploughs merely scratch the earth, and to ac- 
complish, the work of pulverization, the plough- 
man repeats the operation from five to fifteen 
times. The Chinese ploughs are simple and some 
of them are drawn by women. 

The ancient Greek plough, described by Hesiod, 
consisted of three parts—a long block sharpened 
atthe point ; a draught-pole attached obliquely 
to the upper part of the block, and extending to 
the yoke, and plough tail to direct the implement, 
fastened in like manner and extending back. A 
plough of asimilar construction is now used in 
Sicily. The plough of the modern Greeks has 
a crooked share shaped like the claw of an an- 
chor ; it is only a continuation of the sloping han- 
die, which is large and strong. The most an- 
cient plough used by the Romans was of the 
simplest form. In the days of Virgil, this im- 
plement had become more complicated and effi- 
cient. They had ploughs with and without 
mould-boards ; with and without coulters ; with 
and without wheels; with broad and narrow 
pointed shares, The beam was fastened to the 
yoke, like our cart-pole. The Romans did not 
plough their lands in beds or ridges, as we do, 
but the cattle always return in the same furrow, 
The plough commonly used had no mould-board, 
and this may be remarked of the ploughs of most 





ancient, and some modern nations.— Hamp. Gaz. 





From Lorain’s Husbandry. 


SMUT, OR FUNGUS ON EARS OF INDIAN CORN, 

If this plant be wounded by injudicious cuitiva- 
tion, or in any other way, the sap commonly ex- 
udes from the wound, and it very often happens 
that a fungus is formed in and grows out of the 
part affected, and becomes very large. 

The size of the wound increases with the growth 
of the fungus, and the stalk is corroded as far as 
the fungus becomes attached toit. I have often 
removed them, both before and after they had be- 
come very large. In some instances this has 
prevented the injury that is too commonly done by 
them. But, in general they quickly grow out 
again, and eventually injure or destroy the fruitful- 
ness of the plant. However, I have never known 
extensive injury done by the fungus to a crop of 
maize; and but little of it would appear, if the 
plants Were not wounded by an inconsiderate cul- 
tivation. 








MANURE, 

Farmers might make a valuable addition to 
their farm yard manure, by digging a hole at a 
convenient distance from their kitchen, about 
three or four feet deep, and sufficiently wide to 
form a common receptacle for the various matters 
originating in, and about the house, extending a 
paved gutter from the kitchen to it, to conduct 
soap sudg and other useless slops into it. When 
it becomes offensive, the offending matter should 
be covered with earth. That which was thrown 
up in digging the hole may be applied so long as 
it lasts. Care should be taken to prevent the 
water from without from running into it, The 
receptacle may be hid from sight, by planting an 
evergreen hedge around it, leaving an opening 
at the back for putting in and taking out the 
contents. 





From the Boston Gazette. 


COCKROACHES. 

An alarm has been sounded in various news- 
papers from different parts of the country, summon- 
ing the liege citizens of New England to unite 


their efforts for the suppression of Cockroaches. | 


The locust plague of Egypt, it is supposed, would 
not be more terrible than the unchecked inroads of 
these creatures, which are said to be more numer- 
ous during the present season, than at any previous 
point of time. We are happy tobe able to an- 
nounce the discovery of a method of destroying 
these intruders, at once simple and effective. It 
is as follows:—Procure frem the apothecary or 
herb woman, a moderate quantity of that odorife- 
rous vegetable called Poke Root,and boil it in water 
until the juices are extracted, and mingle the 
liquid with good West India molasses, or if the 
spirit of patriotism be extravagant, with molasses 
from New Orleans; spread the liquid in large 
platters or soup plates,in the kitchen, pantry closet, 
or Wash house, or whatever apartment may have | 
been the subject of invasion, and the enemy will 
be found slain in heaps, lying by hundreds and | 
fifties, before the following morning. 

A gentleman to whom we are indebted for this 
information, states that he slaughtered 575 cock- 
roaches ina single night, by means of the Poke | 
Root and Molasses, and that the root which had 
been boiled being thrown into a closet, thickly | 
infested by the enemy, the place was quitted en-) 





tirely in a few days, great numbers being left dead 


upon the field. 





Effects of Inertia.—The following practical and fa- 
miliar illustrations of the general law of inertia are 
from the excellent treatise on Mechanics, by Doctor 
Lardner and Captain Haler, recently re-published. 

‘If a carriage, a horse, or a boat, moving with 
speed, be suddenly retarded or stopped, by any cause 
which does not at the same time affect passengers, 
riders, or any loose bodies which are carried, they 
will be precipitated in the direction of the motion ;— 
because, by reason of their inertia they persevere in 
the motion which they shared in common with that 
which transported them, and are not deprived of 
motion from the same cause. 

If a passenger leap from a carriage in rapid mo- 
tion, he will fall inthe direction in which the carriage 
is moving at the moment his feet neet the ground ; 
because his body, on quitting the vehicle, retains by 
its inertia, the motion which it had in common with 
it. When he reaches the ground, this motion is de- 
stroyed by the resistance of the ground to his feet, 
put is retained in the upper and heavier part of the 
body; so that the same effect is produced as if the 
feet had been tripped. 

When a carriage is once put in motion with a de- 
terminate speed on a level road, the only force ne- 
cessary to sustain the motion is that which is suffi- 
cient to overcome the friction of the road; but at 
starting, a greater expenditure of force is necessary 
inasmuch as not only the friction is to be overcome, 
but the force which the vehicle is intended to move 
must be communicated to it. Hence we see that 
horses make a much greater exertion at starting than 
subsequently, when the carriage is in motion; and 
we may also infer the inexpediency of attempting to 
start at full speed, especially with heavy carriages. 

Coursing owes all its interest to the instinctive 
consciousness of the nature of inertia which seems 
to govern the motions of the hare. The greyhound 
is a comparatively heavy body moving at the same or 
greater speed of pursuit. The hare doubles, that is, 
suddenly changes the direction of her course, and 
turns back at an oblique angle with the direction in 
which she had been running. The greyhound, una- 
ble to resist the tendency of its body to persevere in 
the rapid motion it had acquired,is urged forward 
many yards before it is able to check its speed, and 
return to the pursuit. Meanwhile the hare is gaining 
ground in the other direction, so that the animals are 
at a very considerable distance asunder when the 
pursuit isrecommenced. In this way a hare, though 
much less fleet than a greyhound, will often escape 
it. 

In racing, the horses shoot far beyond the winning 
post before their course can be arrested. 





The Magnolia.—A covered wagon richly Ioad- 
ed with branches of the Magnolia Glauca, or Beaver 
tree, as it is sometimes called, made its appearance 
in State street, 2d inst. The driver took a 
stand opposite an Insurance Office, and in a few 
minutes was surrounded with purchasers who bought 
liberally at the moderate price of 63 cents for each 
flower. They were brought from Gloucester, Cape 
Ann, at a sheltered swampin which place they grow 
abundantly. Speculations of this nature are very 
rare, and we are happy to learn that the enterpris- 
ing man who brought them to the city was well paid 
for his labor. 

The Magnolia Glauca is the only species of this 
superb genus that hasever been fonnd in our cli- 
mate. it attains (says Bigelow) the height of adoz- 
en feet, but is sometimes killed down to the roots in 
severe winters. The bark is highly aromatic, and 
possesses medicinal qualities. The flowers shed a 
strong but fragrant perfume.— Boston Transcript. 





To preserve Cucumber plants from bugs and flies.— 
Break off the stalks of onions which have been set 
out in the spring and stick down five or six of them 
in each hill of cucumbers’and the bug wil! immedi- 
ately leave them. It would be well after a few days 
to renew them, but one ~: ag has frequently 
been found to be effectual. The common chives 


or sives, will have the same effect with the onion 
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ON THE HORSE AND OX. 
By President Madison. 

IT cannot but consider it as an error in our hus- 
bandry, that oxen are too litthe used in place of 
horses. 

Every fair comparison of the expense of the 
two aniinals, favors a preference ofthe ox. But, 
the circumstance particularly recommending him, 
is that he can be supported when at work, by 
grass and hay : while the horse requires grain, and 
much of it,and the grain generally given him is 
Indian corn, the crop which requires most labor, 
and greatly exhausts the land. 

From the best estimate I have been enabled to 
form, more than one half of the corn crop is con- 
sumed by horses, including the ungrown ones ; 
and not less than one half, by other than pleasure 
horses. By getting free from this consumptiony 
one halfof the labor and of the wear of the land 
would be saved, or rather more than one half. For 
on most farms, one half of the crop of corn grows 
on not more than two fifths, and sometimes a small- 
er proportion of the cultivated fields ; and the 
more fertile fields would of course be retained for 
cultivation, Every one can figure to himself the 
ease and conveniency ofa revolution, which 
would so much reduce the extent of his corn- 
fields : and substitute for the labor bestowed on 
them, the more easy task of providing pasturage 
and hay. 

But will not the ox himself, when kept at labor, 
require grain food as well as the horse ? Certainly 
much less, if any. Judging from my own obser- 
vation I should say, that aplenty of good grass 
or good hay, will suffice without grain, where the 
labor is neither constant nor severe. But I feel 
entire confidence in saying, that a double set of 
oxen alternately at work, and therefore half the 
time at rest, might be kept in good plight with- 
out other food than a plenty of good grass or good 
hay. And as this double set would double the 
supply of beef, tallow and leather, a set offis found 
in that consideration fora double consumption of 
that kind of food. 

The objections generally made to the ox, are, 
viz: 1. That heis less tractable than the horse. 
2. That he does not bear heat as well, 3. That 
he does not answer for the single plough used in 
our cornfields. 4. That he is slower in his move- 
ments. 5. That he is less fit for carrying the 
produce of the farm to market. 

The first objection is certainly founded in mis- 
take. Ofthe two animals, the ox is the most 
docile. In all countries where the ox is the or- 
dinary draught animal, his docility is prover- 
bial. His intractability, where it exists, has arisen 
from an occasional use of him only with long and 
irregular intervals ; during which, the habit of dis- 
cipline belng broken, a new one isto be formed, 

The second objection has but as little founda- 
tion. The constitution of the ox accommodates 
itself, as readily as that of the horse, to different 
climates.—Not only in ancient Greece and Italy, 
but throughout Asia, as presented to us in ancient 
history, the oxand the plough are associated. At 
this day, in the warm parts of India and China, 
the ox, not the horse, is in the draught service. In 
every part of India, the ox always appeared, even 
in the train of her armies. And in the hottest 
parts of the West Indies, the ox is employed in 
hauling the weighty produce to the sea ports, 
The mistake here, asin the former case, has arisen 
from the effects cf occasional employment only, 
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with no other than green fuod. The fermentation 
of this in the animal heated by the weather, and 
fretted by discipline, will readily account for his 
sinking under his exertion ; when green food even, 
much Jess dry, with a sober habit of labor, would 
have no such tendency. 

The third objection also, is not a solid one. The 
ox can, bya proper harness, be used singly as 
well as the horse, between the rows of Indian 
corn: and equally so used for other purposes. 
Experience may be safely appealed to on this point. 

Inthe fourth place, it is alleged that he is slow- 
er in his movements, ‘This is true; but in a less 
degree than is often taken for granted. Oxen 
that are well chosen for their forin, are not work- 
ed afterthe age of about eight years, (the age at 
which they are best fitted for beef,) are not work- 
ed too many together, and are suitably matched, 
may be kept to nearly as quick a step as the horse. 
May I not say, a step quicker than that of many 
horses we see at work, who, on account of their 
age orthe leanness occasioned by the costliness 
of the food they require, lose the advantage where 
they might have once had it! 


The last objection has most weight. The ox 
is notso well adapted asthe horse to the road 
service, especially for long trips. In common 
roads, which are often soft, and sometimes sud- 
denly become so, the form of his foot and the 
shortness of his leg,are disadvantages ; and on 
roads frozen or turnpiked, the roughness of the 
surface in the former case, and its harshness in 
both cases, are inconvenient to his cloven hoof. 
But where the distance to market is not great, 
where the varying state of the roads and of the 
weather, can be consulted; and where the road 
service is in less proportion tothe farm service, 
the objection is almost deprived of its weight. In 
cases where it most applies, its weight is dimin- 
ished by the consideration, thata much greater 
proportion of service on the farm may be done by 
oxen, than isnow commonly done ; and that the 
expense of shoeing them, is little different from 
that of keeping horses shod, It is observable, 
that when oxen are worked on a farm, over rough 
frozen ground, they suffer so much from the want 
ofshoes, however well fed they may be, that it is 
a proper subject for calculation, whether true econ- 
omy does not require for them that acommoda- 
tion, even on the farm, as well as fur the horse. 


A more important calculation is—whether in 
many Situations, the general saving by substitu- 
ting the ox for the horse would not balance the 
expense of hiring the carriage of the produce to 
market. Inthe same scale with the hire, is to be 
put the value ofthe grass and hay consumed by 
the oxen ; and in the other scale, the value of the 


the grass and hay consumed by the horses, Where 
the market is not distant, the value of the corn 
would certainly pay for the carriage of the market 
portion ofthe crop, and balanee moreover, any 
difference between the value of the grass and 
hay consumed by oxen, and the value of the oxen 
when slaughtered for beef. In all these calcula- 
tions, it is doubtless proper not to lose sight of the 


doing what they can do for themselves. But the 
rule has its exceptions: and the error, if it be 
committed, will lienot in departing from the rule, 
but in not selecting aright the cases which call for 
the departure. It may be remarked, that the 
rule ought to be more or less general, as there may 
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corn, amounting to one half of the crop, and of 


rule, that farmers ought to avoid paying others for | 


be, or may not beat hand, a market by whicli 
every produce of labor is convertible into money. 
In the old countries, thisis much more the case 
than in new; and in new, much more the case 
near towns, than ata distance from them, In 
this as in most other parts of cur country, a change 
of circumstances is taking place, which renders 
everything raised on a farmf more convertible into 
money than formerly ; and as the change pro- 
ceeds, it will be more and more a point for con- 
sideration, how far the labor in doing what might 
be bought, could earn more in another way, than 
the amount of the purchase. Still it will always 
be prudent, for reasons which every experienced 
furmer wil understand, “to lean to the side of doing 
rather than hiring or buying what may be wanted. 

The mule seems to be in point of economy, be- 
tween the ox and the horse, preferable to the, latter, 
and inferior to the fprmer ; but so well adapted to 
particular services, that he may find a proper 
place on many farms, He is liable to the objec- 
tion which weighs most against theox. Heis 
less fitted than the horse for road service. 





Feeding Cattle.—‘ In young growing animals the 
powers of digestion are so great, that they require 
food which is less rich, than such as are of mature 
age. They also require more exercise. Ifrich food 
is supplied in liberal quantities, and exercise with- 
held, diseases are generated, the first of which may 
be excessive fatuess : growth is impeded by very rich 
food, for experience shows, that the coarsest fed ani- 
mals have the largest bones, Common sense will 
suggest the propriety of preferring a medium 
course between very rich and very poor nutriment.’ 
— Loudon. 

Regularity of feeding cattle is of prime: impor- 
tance. Three times a day, precisely at a certain 
hour, cattle, according to Mr Lawrence, should be 
furnished with their food. Mr Deane observed, 
that neat cattle and horses should not have so much 
laid before them at once as will quite serve to fill 
them. The hay they have breathed on much they 
will not eat up clean, unless they ars very hungry. 
It is best, therefore, to fodder them twice at night, 
and twice in the morning. Let neat cattle as well 
as horses have both light and fresh air let in upon 
their fudder when the weather is not too cold and 
stormy to allow the windows to be open. What 
one sort of cattle leave should be thrown to another 
sort. Those that chew the cud will eat the leav- 
ings of those that do not, and vice versa. 





Stables. — Young horses generally are accustom. 
ed to live and breathe in a pure and open air till 
they come of age, and are fit for labor; it is then 
found convenient to house them; this produces a 
considerable change in their bodies, and makes 
them liable to be greatly affected by the tempera- 
ture of the air which surrounds them, and in which 
they breathe. 

That stables are generaliy kept too close and 
lot, requires no demonstration, as every one who 
goes into them, even when the weatlier is pretty 
cool, must have discovered this from their own 
feelings; and in the summer season the heat 
within them is increase! to a very great degree. 
What renders it still worse, it frequently happens 
that from the situation and structure of many sta- 
lbles, no opening can be made to ellow a sufficient 
quantity of fresh air, so as to enable horses confin- 
ed in them to breathe with any tolerable degree 
of freedom. The door is the entrance for air, and 
that can only liappen occasionally when it is open. 
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It is true the intercourse that must unavoidably take 
place through the day in going out and in renders 
such stables tolerally fresh aired ; yet in the morn- 
ing when the door has been shut for some hours 
through the night, and especially in the summer, 
the heat is intolerable, and the air so foul that a 
man can hardly breathe in it, whilst at the same 
time the sharpness of the salts, arising from the 


naked eye. When such wheat is sown, should 
the autumn be warm, they hatch, and the Jarve 
ascend the voung stalks, and locate themselves 


‘among the leaves, as far down as possible. In 
| his situation they may be found before and after 
they are transformed to*the chrysalis state, having 
| fed upon the juices of the young stalk, which 
they materially injure. 


As the insect itself is not 


horse’s urine, &c, attacks his nose and eyes, and (a great traveller, it is easy to destroy the egg be- 


occasions a copious discharge of tears. 





Irom the Genesee Farmer. 


CATERPILLARS. 

Mr Epiron—Among the many remedies ap- 
plied to fruit irees for protecting them from the 
ravages of the caterpillar and other insects, J have 
never tried any with more success than strong 
soap suds, which has heen frequently recommend- 
ed, particulary in your paper, Early last spring 
Iobserved an uncommon indication of insects, 
inore particularly on apple trees; the first which 
made their appearance were small green lice ac- 
companied by the black ant, which completely 
covered the buds of appletrees as they were put- 
ting out buds for blossoms and leaves. They 
were soon followed by the caterpillar, whose 
combined effurts 1 had great reason to expect 
would at least destroy all the fruit, if not the 
trees. I immediately on discovery applied a 
very strong soap suds with an old broom to the 
bodies and limbs of the choicest trees, likewise 
sprinkled it into the tops of the tree, as faithfully 
as practicable, A few days after I examined 
them, and indeed found no insects; but the buds 
had the appearance of having been singed by fire. 
They however shortly came forward, and assum- 
ed an uncommonly healthy appearance, and have 
ever since been entirely free from any insect 
whatever. 

I think it more necessary to notice the effect of 
soap on insects, as its being made more generally 
known, and within immediate reach of every far- 
mer and horticulturist, it would not likely be neg- 
lected at the proper season. I would suggest that 
it be applied to the bodies and branches of trees, 
early in the spring, before the eggs fastened to the 
bark are hatched by the heat of the sun. I have 
no doubt but it would, if used several times during 
the warm scason on the bodies and about the 
roots of peach, cherry and plum trees, protect 
them from the effect of the borer and other 
worms which injure them. 

I have applied soap suds this summer to my 
hills of cucumbers and melons, and have not been 
at all troubled with worms, and very little by the 
striped bug, while my neighbors complain bitter- 
jy of their ravages, 

I am respectfully yours. 
Aumonp Streruens. 

Warsaw, Gen. Co. June 13, 1831. 





HESSIAN FLY. 

This insect has made its appearance this season, 
in this section, but to what extent they have dam- 
aged the wheat we have not yet learned. As the 
habits of this insect are well known, farmers 
should guard against their ravages. They may be 


found, at the time the wheat is in blossom, be- 
tween the stalks and lower leaves, in the chrysalis 
State, somewhat resembling a flax-seed. During 
the time the kernel is in the milk, they hatch out 
and become moths, and deposit their eggs upon 
the kernel, which is too small to be visible to the 





fore sowing the wheat. For this purpose, place 
the wheat, intended to be sown, in a basket over 
atub, and pour over it strong caustic ley, scalding 
hot, after which the wheat may be sown, and 
the increased vigor with which wheat so managed 
will shoot, will compensate for the trouble, sep- 
arate from the destruction of the egg of the hes- 
sian fly. We recommend it to farmers to examine 
their fields, and if any signs of the fly are to be 
found, to scald their wheat the coming season, be- 
fore sowing, which will prevent them in the next 
crop.— Genesee Farmer. 





Watching the Swarming of Bees.—The hive is 
placed upon a weighing beam, about three feet 
eight inches long, with a board on the other end, 
on which are put stones, of the weight of the 
hive. 

When the bees begin to cast,(an ordinary top 
swarm is between 4 Ibs. and 5 lbs. weight,) and 
when the first pound’s weight of bees have left 
the hive, the beam will turn back a little, the same 
wayas a merchant’s scale does on the counter : 
but before the scale rests it forces out a trigger 
like the pin of a mole trap, which lets off a small 
iron wire toa bell in the house, that gives sufli- 
cient warning to the bee-mother, to go and take 
care of the swarm. The above method has been 
practised several years by Mr Duncan, gardener 
near Ayr.—Glasgow Chronicle. 





Cider.—It is a matter of wonder, why, with the 
exception of some partof New Jersey, and Duch- 
ess and Orange counties in New York, no part of 
the northern and middle states should have the rep- 
utation of making good cider. By good cider we 
mean that which will not become so sour as to be 
unfit to drink in two or three months after it is 
made. New England throughout, possesses a soil 
which produces every variety of apples in the 
greatest abundance, and yet we suspect that it will 
be found that very little cider, comparatively, finds 
its way from thence, either to the city of New 
York, or other places still farther south. At any 
rate, we hear of none from that quarter which is 
held in repute, like that from New-Jersey. The 
public tables in New York are not supplied with 
good cider except at a charge of 25 to 50 cents a 
bottle. As cider forms a very considerable article 
of export from our country, we take this opportuni- 
ty to suggest, that establishments in the interior 
might, we doubt not, be made profitable by sending 
cider to the city, either bottled, or fit to be bottled, 
as an article of merchandize.—.V. Y. Statesman. 





Dried Cherries. —Few people know how to prize 
dried cherries, and fewer still ever take the trouble 
to dry them. As this is the proper season for 
drying them, let those who have them attend to 


‘it. It is customary to dry them, without taking 


out the stone, ‘This is an expeditious way of se- 
curing them, but is not the most profitable one. 
Let the cherries be picked as soon as ripe, and the 
stone taken out, and the fleshy parts spread upon 
plates, and put in a moderately warm oven, and 


lin ten or twelve hours they will be sufficiently 


jdry for packing away. It will be said this isa 


—— process, but we go upon the principle that 
jit is best to save everything from the farm, that 
will turn to cash ; therefore, instead of throwing 
away the stones as useless, dry them also, and 
they will always command about halfas much as 
the cherries were worth before they were taken 
out, which will abundantly compensate for the 
trouble, besides having the dried fruit altogether 
more valuable. Those who save the stones for 
planting, should select the mazards, where they 
can be had, as they make the most healthy and 
vigorous stocks for grafting or budding upon, but 
any of those kinds usually called English cherries, 
will answer, but the common red or Kentish will 
not do well, as they are of very slow growth from 
the seed, but are equally as good as the others 
for making Noyeaus.— Genesee Farmer. 


A meeting of Butler [Ohio,] County Agricultural 
Society was yesterday held in the Court House 
in Hamilton. A respectable number of farmers and 
citizens attended the meeting —A, I. Chittenden, 
Esq. president of the Society, took the chair and 
called the meeting to order, and the constitution 
read by Dr Corey, one of the Secretaries, and 
several amendments thereto proposed and adopte 
ed. A few remarks, were made by several mem- 
bers, and an essay on the Wreevin was read by 
Taylor Webster Esq. After which the following 
Resolution was offered by Mr J. Milikin, Esq. 
and passed, 

Resolved, That the President shall appoint a 
committee to report to this society at its next reg_ 
ular meeting rules and regulations for the annua; 
exhibitions of the society, and also to propose the 
several animals, implements of husbandry and 
other articles for which premiums shall be offered 
with the amount of the premiums to be given. 

We were pleased to see many of the substan- 
cial farmers from different parts of the country 
in attendance, The next meeting of the society 
will be held on the first Wednesday of July at the 
Court House in Hamilton.— Hamilton Int. 


Improved Plough—Mr Barnabas Thatcher, an 
ingenious mechanic of Barnstable, has invented a 
plough in some respects superior to those in com- 
mon use.—The improvement consists of a move- 
able beam, to which a perpendicular motion can 
be given by means of two nuts on the end of the 
coulter, (one above and the other below the beam,) 
and the depth of the furrow thereby regulated. 
To the end of the beam inserted in the handle, 
an iron, bent at right angles, is affixed. The bant 
part of which passes through the handle, and has 
a nuton each side, by which a horrizontal move- 
ment can be given to the beam, and the furrow cut 
of any desirable width.—Barnstable Journal. 


MANAGEMENT OF PIGS. 

The following experiment was made by a gen- 
tleman of Norfolk. Six pigs of the Norfolk breed, 
and of nearly equal weight were put to keeping at 
the same time, and treated the same as to food and 
litter for about seven weeks. ‘Three of them were 
left to shift for themselves as to cleanliness ; the 
other three were kept as clean as possible by a man 
employed for the purpose, with a curry-comb and 
brush. The last consumed in seven weeks fewer 
peas by five bushels, than the other three ; yet they 
weighed more when killed by two stone and four 
pounds [thirtysix pounds] upon an average, or six 











stone ;twelve pounds upon the whole.— Lond. pap. 
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FARMER’S WORK FOR JULY. 

Eneutsa Turnips.—The time geverally recom- 
mended for sowing English turnip seed is the lat- 
ter part of July. Dr Deane, howe ver, observed, 
‘I have sowed them in drills the first week in 
August, and had a good crop. One great advan- 
tage in sowing so late is that the turnips will escape 
insects. And if the crop should not happen to 
be quite so large as if the sowing had been earlier, 
the roots will not fail of being better for the 
table. 

‘One pound of seed is the common allowance 
for an acre of land. But to guard against the fly 
the quantity may be a little increased. 

‘The seed, sown broad cast must be harrowed 
in with a short tined harrow, and then rolled 
with a wooden roller, to break the clods, and level 
the surface.’ 

It is not yet too late to break up mowing or pas- 
ture ground, and raise a crop of turnips without 
the expense and trouble of yarding cattle or sheep 
on the ground, according to the customary mode 
of preparing for aturnipcrop. Sowing broad cast 
will do well; but sowing in drills will do better. 
In either case the crop will be the better for hoe- 
ing and thinning out the superfluous plants. If 
the soil is not very poor a good crop may be ob- 
tained, even without manure, but a much better 
with manure. Wood ashes, soot and lime are 
said to be preferable, as manure for turnips to that 
which is obtained from the farm yard. 

Turnips may also be raised to great advantage 
in corn fields. For this purpose sow a sufficient 
quantity of seed at the last dressing of the corn, 
and either hoe or rake it in. 

Ellis, an old and judicious writer on husbandry, 
recommends soot as an antidote against the fly in 
turnips ; and says ‘ Turnips sooted about 24 hours 
after they are up, willbe entirely secured from 
the fly. Some advise, and it may be well, if not 
too much trouble, to leach soot, and sprinkle the 
young turnips with the liquor. It is reeommended 
in hoeing turnips to thin them so as to leave the 
plants from seven to twelve inches apart every 
way, regulating the distance at which they are 
left standing according to the time of sowing, the 
strength of the soil, and probable size of the full 
grown plant. 

The time of the first hoeing is when the leaves, 
as they lie spread on the ground are about the size 
of the palm of the hand. But if the weeds are 
numerous and grow rapidly they should be cut or 
pulled out before the turnip plants arrive to that 
size, lest they should be drawn up slender and 
acquire a feeble and sickly habit. If second and 
third hoeings are given in the course of culture 
the crop and the benefit to the soil will more than 
compensate for the extra trouble and expense. 

Loudon says that dusting rows of turnip plants, 
when they are in the seed leaf, is effectual in 
preventing the depredations of the fly. ‘A bush- 
el of quick lime,’ he says, ‘is sufficient to dust 
over an acre of drilled turnips, and a boy may be 
soon taught to lay it on almost as fast as he can 
walk along the drills. If the seminal leaves are 
powdered in the slightest degree it is sufficient ; 
but should rain wash the lime off, before the tur- 
nips are in the rough leaf, it may be necessary to 
repeat the operation if the fly begins to make its 
appearance,’ 














DISEASE IN GOURDS: 

Our correspondent 8S. complains that his gourds 
become mouldy and decay on the vines, and re- 
quests information relative to some remedy for the 
evil. As we have never witnessed nor before 
heard of the disease we cannot prescribe for its 
cure ; but if the case was ours we would apply 
sulphur and lime water, mixed in the proportions 
of about two quarts of sulphur, and three to five 
pounds of quick lime to a barrel of water, first in- 
coporating them with a pailful of boiling water. 
This liquid, applied with a syringe or watering 
pot as recommended by ‘ Circumnavigator,’ page 
378 of our current volume may prove efficacious. 
If not we must refer the case to some of our hor- 


' ticultural friends, who are best qualified in the dis- 


eases of vegetables. 





Cucumbers.—We have authority to state that the 
sale of cucumbers, at stall No. 84, Faneuil Hall 
Market, Boston, raised on one acre of ground this 
season, previous to the 16th of July, amounted 
to upwards of $500. 





The weather has been for a length of time, wet 
and sultry ; it is feared that much grain is injured. 
We firmly believe, we are not guilty of exaggeration 
when we say, that half of the wheat and rye crop 
of this county is ruined, and the well earned pros- 
pects of the farmer, just at the point of consumma- 
tion, are destroyed. We seriously do not believe, 
that there will be enough of grain in the country 
to seed it next fall. That which iscut, has grown 
iu the shock, and that which was left standing, has 
sprouted in that position. This lossis, ina great 
measure, attributed to culpable negligence, — in 
declining to cap the shocks as they are set up. 
The crop every where, was amost abundant one. 
The corn ‘ooks well.—Lancaster Penn. pap, 





Crops in the Interior—The Worcester /Egis 
gives the following facts in relation to the crops 
in that vicinity. Hay is abundant. Rye is said 
not to be as good as usual, being some what shrunk 
in the kernel. Corn never, perhaps, looked bet- 
ter than it now does. There will be but few ap- 
ples this year, and we are informed that cider has 
been contracted for already at prices varying from 
$1,50 to $2 perbarrel. Peaches are scarce ;the 
late frost last spring, while the trees were in blos- 
som, it is supposed materially affected the crop.— 
Cherries are very scarce; and there will be but 
few plums. Our early potatoes came in very fair. 
The season, as it respects the quality and quantity 
of the mvure essential crops, may be considered 
upon the whole as favorable for the farmer. 





To Farmers.—A writer in the Norwich 
Courier says—‘If grass when mown, is carefully 
turned every day it will injure very little, The 
great cause of injury is its laying on the ground 
through a long spell of rainy weather. If it lay 
more ‘than one day, it becomes mouldy, and turns 
black. If carefully turned daily, “rain or shine,” it 
will not lose color, This is the result of many 
years’ experience.’ 





The Canandaigua Repository states that the 
quantity of wool purchased by the merchants in 
that place, this season, exceeds 100,000 Ibs. for 
which high prices have been paid. A single load 


brought in by a farmer, weighed 2,979 lbs. for 
which he received $2,175. 





prevent it from moulding. 





From the Boston Traveller. 


BLACK CHERRY TREE BARK. 

Mr Eprror—tHaving seen in a late Traveller, 
a statement from a medical correspondent of the 
Cooperstown Watchtower, that black cherry tree 
bark was poisonous, I felt it my duty to state for 
the information of the public, that in the latter 
part of the year 1525, I was afflicted with a ner- 
vous complaint, called by physicians, St Vitus’ 
Dance, and that at the recommendation of a 
friend, I drank two glasses a day ofa tea made by 
steeping the bark of the wild black cherry tree in 
water, mixing it, however, with spirit sufficient to 
The bark to which the 
Cooperstown doctor alludes, may have been taken 
from the garden cherry tree. At any rate I should 
like to have the thing fully tested ; for in my opin- 
ion, the bark of the wild black cherry tree is a 
sovereign remedy against a disorder, which may 
justly be said to be the most humiliating that ever 
afflicted the family of man. It cured me, and if I was 
again attacked, should not hesitate a moment to 
drink it again. B. 





The Wheat Crop.—We have taken considerable 
pains to inquire with respect to the prospects of 
the wheat harvest in this part of the country, and 
from all we can gather upon the subject, we are led 
to believe that the crops of wheat will be light here- 
abouts at least. Our information on the subject 
does not allow us to speak in regard to a very 
wide extent of territory, but so far as we have 
been enabled to collect intelligence, we learn, that 
a fly is making great depredations upon the wheat, 
and besides, it is pretty certain, that some fields 
are overrun with chess, and the same is the case 
with all, more or less. —What will be the effect of 
the present wet weather is uncertain. We hope 
for the best.—Vienna NV. Y. Republican. 





At the rooms of the Albany Hortieultural So- 
ciety, on the 28th ult., two winter squashes of 
last year’s growth, very lafge and in fine preserva- 
tion, were exhibited ; one of them measured 37 
inches in length, and weighed 19 pouuds. 





Troy anp Vermont Ratt Roapv.—Stock in 
this rail road was subscribed for in the following 
places. 


New York, 3530 shares, $100 cach, $353,000 
Troy, 1098 _« « 109,800 
Bennington, 346 “ « 34,600 
Adams, 35 “« 3,500 

$500,900 


The capital stock necessary to be paid in is 
$450,000. —Troy Budget. 


The Amboy and Camden Rail Road is rapidly 
progressing, and is expected to be completed the 
present season,as will also be the Hudson and 
Mohawk Rail Road. 








The following is an extract of a letter froma 
gentleman in Liverpool, to a correspondent in 
Troy :—‘ Our rail road surprises more and more 
every day.—The trains go regularly from Liverpool 
to Manchester in an hour and aquaiter. On Fri- 
day 2050 passengers were booked for that place. 
One thousand bales of New Orleans cotton arrived 
here one day by noon on the next the wiole was 
delivered in Manchester. These are facts that 
prove more every day the superiority of rail road 
communication,’ 
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Woor.—About one hundred and thirly thousand 
pounds of Wool have been purchased in this vil- 


lage, the present season, for which the farmers of 


our country have been paid about $80,000, mostly 
in cash,— Ontario Messenger. 





An additional section of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road has been completed, so that 26 miles 
are now in operation. 





A new factory is to be erected at South Berwick. 
A building to contain four thousand spindles, is to 
be put up immediately. 





Ripe pears of the Jargonelle kind have been 
gathered from a tree of D. Shattuck, sq. of Con- 
core. 





Complaint is made in the New Haven Herald 
of charcoal men: and ene, with hardly any ex- 
ertion, compressed four bushels into a common 
flour barrel; and an old gentleman who bought 
eight bushels measured in a two bushel basket 
found, on re-measurement in a half bushel meas- 
ure, that it held out but six. In this quarter, large 
brands sometimes adhere strongly to the bottom of 
the basket, and travel to and from the cart sever- 
al times. 





Optical Deception.—Ic is stated by a traveller 
end observer, on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Rail Road, that while travelling at the rate of 12 
or 15 miles per hour, objects from the carriage 
window, appear as they do from a stage coach, to 
recede, or move in an opposite direction to that of 
the carriage, but when the speed increases to 24 
and 30 miles in the hour, they no longer appear 
to recede, but to move in the direction of the car- 
riage, This is explained on philosophical prin- 
ciples. It is worthy the thoughts of the curious 
and ingenious. 





Lynn Mineral Spring Hotel, 

Ten miles from Boston, Six from Salem, and Five fiom Nahant. 

The subscriber most respectfully begs leave to inform 
his friends and the public that he continues to keep that 
delightful Summer retreat, the Lynn Mineral Spring | 
Hotel, which it will be his object to render a genteel 
and pleasant resort for Boarders, Parties of Pleasure, 
transient Visitors, &c. 

The salubrious qualities of the waters of this celebra- 
ted Spring—the beautiful lake, on the borders of which 
the establishment is situated, abounding with fish of va- 
rious descriptions, and surrounded with the most wild 
and romantic scenery—splendid Boats for sailing or fish- 
ing—Bathing rooms on the marginof the lake, where the 
warm or cold bath may at any time be taken—the de- 


well furnished apartments, with the fruit and flower Gar- 
dens adjoining, are attractions for those in pursuit of 
health or pleasure, rarely excelled if equalled in any 
part of the country. 
Every exertion shall be made to merit a continuance 
of that patronage which has been so liberally bestowed. 
July 20. JAMES W. BARTON. 


Bees. 

The Subscriber has 300 swarms of Bees for sale, in his 
Patent Slide Beehives, at 20 cents per pound, weight of 
each swarm from 40 to 100 Ibs. tare of hive deducted ; 
the price of the Patent hives is $2 a piece, and the price 
of a single right $5. 

Also for sale, 200 swarms of bees in the old fashioned | 
hive, price 17 cents per pound, tare of hive deducted. 

The above will be delivered within fifty miles of Bos- 
ton, in good order, (warranted free from moths or other- 
wise damaged) by the first day of March, 1832. 

All letters must be sent in before the first day of Sep- 
tember, 1831, post paid, to the subscriber, at Brighton, 
Mass. so as to have time to transport them from Maine. 

N.B. The weight of the above hives will be taken 
in September. EBENEZER BEARD. 

july 6 ep2m 
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Medical School in Boston. 

The Medical Lectures of Harvard University deliver- 
ed in Boston will be commenced in the Autumn, at the 
usual period, viz. on the third Wednesday in October. 
They will be continued four months. 

This extension in the term of the Lectures has been 
thought necessary to afford time for such a course of in- 
struction and demonstration, as is deemed by the Faculty 





Messrs Dunott and Fairlamb, of Wilmington, Del. 
have lately invented a machine, by which (says the 
Delaware Journal) they are enabled to expedite the 
production of biscuit or crackers, to almost any ex- 
tent. It is added that, in the present incipient state 
of the machine, it will make sixty thousand hand- 
somely finished crackers in an hour! The machine 
is said to be a neat piece of workmanship, occupy- 
ing little more space than a common spinning wheel. 
The inventors have obtained a patent for this not- 
able cracker-spinner, and propose sending a model 
to England. 


The oldest man.—In April,1828,there died at Ples- 
kow, in the government of Novogorod (Russia) a 
farmer named Michofsky, who had attained the won- 
derfuly age of 165 years. He led a very sober life, 
though occasionally he partook of ardent spirits. 
He never ate meat more than twice a week. At 
120 he still labored in the field, and only desisted 
on account of a sprain in his foot. He left 4 
children, 36 grand children, and 16 great-grand 
children. His mother lived to the age of 117, and 
one of his sisters tu 112, but his father died at 52. 
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Lightning Points. 

Just received, a further supply of Treble Gilt Light- 
ning Points, and Glass Blocks, which are for sale at the 
Agricultural Warehouse, 52, North Market street. 

Cultivators and Ploughs. For sale at the Agricultural 
Warehouse, Expanding Cultivators, Howard’s improved 
Ground Mould Board Ploughs, different sizes. July 20. 





Cocoons Wanted. 
The Subscriber will pay cash for Cocoons, from 25 to 
50 cents, according to quality. J. H. COBB. 
Dedham, July 15th, 1831. 8t July 20. 


to be requisite, uncer the advantages which have recent- 
| ly accrued to the School. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, with an enlighten- 
ed liberality, which does honor to our age and country, 
have extended the protection of law to the cultivation of 
| Anatomy within this Commonwealth. The advantages 
| which will hence result to students resorting to this 
| school will be sufficiently obvious. It will be the aim of 
‘the Professors to carry into effect the intentions of the 
| Legislature, in such a manner as te evince at the same 
| time their respect for the rights of humanity, and their 
‘interest in the promotion of the healing art. 
| The opportunities for practical instruction at the Mas- 
| sachusetts General Hospital continue undiminished. 
The course of Lectures will be— 

On Anatomy and Surgery, by Dr Warren. 

“ Chemistry, by Dr Webster. 

** Materia Medica, by Dr Bigelow. 

“ Obstetrics aud Medical Jurisprudence, by Dr Chan- 
ning. 

o Theory sal Pracice of Physic and on Clinical Me- 
dicine, by Dr Jackson. 

WALTER CHANNING, 


Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
Boston, June 15, 1831. 6t* 


july16 
Bones Wanted. 
Shin and Leg Bones constantly purchased by GEO. 
H. GRAY & CO. No. 68 Kilby street. 
April 20. 2mos 


Wanted, 

A young woman from the country, from 18 to 30 years 
of age, who is neat and faithful, may hear of an excel- 
lent situation to do the ordinary work in a small family, 
(who reside in the country during the summer,) where 
she will receive good treatment and the highest wages. 
Also wanted in the same family, a young girl from 14 to 
16 years of age, to take care of children. Apply at the 
Farmer office, 505 North Market street. July 20. 











lightful situation of the House, with its comfortabie and i 


Turnip Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston, 

200 Ibs. White Flat Turnip Seed, the growth of the 
present season, raised in this vicinity expressly for this 
Establishment. 

Atso—Ruta Baga of the very first quality, of both 
American and European growth; Yellow Aberdeen, 
Yellow Stone, White Norfolk Field, and Yellow French 
Turnips ; Long Prickly and other Cucumbers, for pick- 
ling, warranted genuine and fresh. july 6 








Wrought-Iron Ploughs.— Bar-lron, §c. 

Wrought-lron Ploughs, of all sizes.—.4lso, A Complete 
assortment of American, English, Swedes and Russia Bar 
ron—American Braziers’ Rods—Spike and Nail Rods, 
Shoe-Shapes— Hoop and Band [ron—Steel of all kinds— 
Pipe-box and Mould-board plates, &c. constantly for sale 
by GAY & BIRD, 

6tis. No. 44, India Street, Boston. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
































FROX To 
APPLES, russettings, - |barrel,| none 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - ton. 105 00/108 00 
carl, first sort, - | “ {120 00122 50 
BE A NS, white, ° hushel. 90) 1 00 
BEEF, mess, ° pasnetl 8 5) 9 00 
Cargo, No. 1, ° “ | 72) 776 
Cargo, No, 2, - « | 6 25) 6 5O 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1,new, - pound.! 15) 18 
CHEESE, new milk, sy « 6) 8 
Skimmed ‘milk, -— 2 | ne 
FLAXSEED, ° | | 112) 1 50 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- barrel.) 5 25 5 50 
Genesee, - | « 5 37| 5 62 
Alexandria, - | « | 462) 50 
Baltimore, wharf, ° “ 4 75) 475 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - /bushel. 68} 70 
Corn, Southern Yellow, - | 63, 65 
Rye, : “ 75 78 
Barley, ° “| 60 67 
Oats, oe a 36) 40 
HAY, - | ewt. 60) 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 10 00) 10 25 
LOPS, Ist quality, - | « | 9 00) 10 09 
L Ey - | cask 100) 1% 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton. | 3.00) 3 2% 
PORK, clear, - ibarrel. 17 00; 18 00 
Navy mess, - | “* | 13 00) 1409 
Cargo, No. I, s ie 13 50) 14 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - ‘'bushel.| 1 15) 2 00 
Red Top (northern) oi 50) 62 
Red Clover, (northern) - |pound, 10) 12 
TALLOW, tried, - | ewt. | 8 00) 8 50 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | pound. 7 15 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, | “ | 15 80 
Merino, three fourths washed, | ¢ 60 63 
Merino, half blood, : ie 56 5g 
Merino, quarter, “> 45) 50 
Native, washed, ° | “ 45 50 
Pulled superfine, m “ 63 65 
1st Lamb’s, a 58 60 
2d, ” - | 45 47 
3d, - “ 30; 32 
Ist Spinning, - “ 50 53 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEP, best pieces, ‘ - pound. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, " és 6 3 
whole hogs, “ 5 7 
VEAL, - “ 4 8 
MUTTON, “ 4 e 
POULTRY, “ 8 12 
BUTTER, keg and tub, “ 12 15 
Lump, best, ° “ 13 20 
EGGS, f - | dozen.) lz 14 
MEAL, Rye, retail | - |bushel.| 82 34 
Indian, retail, ° “ 82 84 
POTATOES, - as 30 
CIWER, {according to quality] barre:.| 1 00] 2 0 
— 








Boston Faneurr Hari Marxer is now abua- 
dantly supplied with all the vegetables of the season, at 
the following prices: New Potatoes $1 per bushel.— 
Early Pears 2 to $3 per bushel. New Corn for boiling, 
124 cts. per dozen ears. Early York Cabbages, 374 to 60 
cts. per dozen. Early Squashes, 124 cts. per dozen.— 
Turnips and Carrots, 64 cts. per bunch. Beets 18 cents 
per doz. Marrowfat Peas and String Beans, $1 per bush- 
el. Cucumbers 12 cts. per dozen. Mr Rand, at stall 
No. 84, has received upwards of $500 for Cucumbere 
the present season, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
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MISCELLANY. 


From the Ladies’ Magazine. 


THE LITTLE FOOT. 
My boy, as gently on my breast, 
From infant sport thou sink’st to rest, 
And on my hand I feel thee put, 
In playful dreams thy little foot, 
The thrilling touch sets every string 
Of my full heart a quivering ; 
For ah! I think, what chart can show, 
The ways through which this foot may go? 


Its print will be, in childhood’s hours 
Traced in the garden, round the flowers ; 
But youth will bid it leap the rills— 

Bathe in the dews of distant hills— 
Roam o’er the vales, and venture out, 
When riper years would pause and doubt; 
Nor brave the pass, nor try the brink, 
Where youth’s unguarded foot may sink. 


But what when manhood tints thy cheek, 
Will be the ways this foot may seek ? 

Is it to lightly pace the deck ? 

To helpless, slip from off the wreck? 

Or wander o’er a foreign shore, 
Returning to thy home no more, 

Until the bosom, now thy pillow, 

Is low and cold beneath the willow ? 


Or is it for the battle’s plain, 

Beside the slayer and the slain! 

Till there its final step be taken— 

There sleeps thine eye no more to waken 
Is it to glory or to shame— 

To sully or to gild thy name— 

Is it to happiness or wo, 

This little foot is made to go? 


But wheresoe’er its lines may fall, 
Whether in cottage or in hall, 

O, may it ever shun the ground 
Where’er His foot had not been found, 
Who on his path below has shed 

A living ligt that all may tread 
Upon his earthly step; and none 

E’er dash the foot against a stone! 


Yet if thy way is marked by fate, 

As guilty, dark and desolate— 

If thou must float by vice and crime, 

A wreck upon the stream of time : 

Oh! rather than behold that day, 

I'd know this foot, in lightsome play, 

Would bound, with guiltless, infant glee, 

Upon the sod that shelters me. H. F. G. 


TEMPERATE DRINKERS, 

Listen to a statement of what you are doing, 
made by an enlightened and benevolent physi- 
cian.—Dr James Moultrie, Jr, of Charleston, S. C., 
in a letter to a Committee of the Columbia Tem- 
perance Society, says: 

‘ | know of no enemy to domestic bliss, compara- 
ble to this. Its most dangerous feature is its ap- 
parent innocence, at first. I consider the peace 
of no family to be secure so long as the use of 
distilled spirits is the popular drink of a communi- 
ty. Allare interested in its exclusion, if not for 
themselves, at least for those whom perhaps they 
do not know as well as themselves. But where 
is the individual, at all given to its use, who can 
venture to predict his entire immunity from its 
danger! Who that has ever been subdued by it, 
can from his sad experience, recall the moment 
whea he became its slave? Whothat is now 





| wretched in his capacity, is half conscious of his | Valuable and Cheap Land—for Sale. ; 
The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 


"A 2 hie an >| 
a mg - aateany F heen y seneectad _. | Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 
where, in his own case, the line of demarcation is jand state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
drawn ? oris willing to accept the opinion of anoth- jand under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 
er ? or sure that it will be given in time, even where | thy, being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 


. ; . : , > ili y hi { ict the towns 
olts deliverance ? ere it the common bilious fevers which often afflict 
duty of friendship urges to its deliveran Were |upon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 


not that the moderate use of it by the temperate }\ske. The soil is principally a sandy team, much of it 
is tolerated in society, the vice of intemperance covered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 
w ald be unknown. The evil therefore lies with | Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e. 


The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
LA 2 . 

se corrupters of the morals, and | M * bios » 
nem, They are tl 4 | ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 


the destroyerg of the prosperity of the communty. | and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
The ¢ proximate cause’ of druukenness is lemper-' perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itself. 
ance. The instigators to intemperance are sober, | pet: Spawn age = oe an acre of a 
e : ° H b , | tad, Is ver arge, tu equaling if not Surpassing tha 
whee, for oo qraiientien we = pay & Hounty | tom the i Gemaieg of tend no other of the Black 
to the vice. The tempters to the sin, are those | River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
who use itin moderation. Its subslsts upon the | there being but few lots which have not durable running 
temperate. Its victims are among them. They | — — ge ben land is well ae — 
. , > + sy | ing—the / e tree thriving very weli in is county. 
er it—they eapyper it—they propagate it—they Stock of all vinds may be Gpteed x with the least possi« 
subseribe to it privately, publicly, by compact and | ble trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
by personalcontribution. The remedy must there- purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
fore be applied te the source of evil.—The efforts | the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 


. ‘ : 1 purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several fare 
» socie ypears to me ought to be aimed | cote : nie 
oe wectety, © apf ns ;mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
at them. 


And he shall truly deserve to wear the from the New England States, and some of them from 
civie wreath, who shall be so fortunate as to point | Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
out the means, by which the ¢emperate in the land, | above described land is offered for sale at the very low 


can be brought to a final, if not a consentaneous | 
determination to relinquish the use of it.’—Jour- 
nal of Humanity. 





From the Zaturday Evening Post. 


ANECDOTES OF A MONKEY. 


Many pranks have been recorded as being the work 
of that most inimitable imitator, the monkey. It has 
been my desire to add a few anecdotes to those upon re- 
cord. The following were related to me by a gentleman 
from St Domingo, who was the owner of the animal of 
which I am about to speak. 

A few of the feats of Jacko—a favorite Monkey. 

The cook was one day very busy picking chickens and 
preparing them for roasting. Jacko, seated on the win- 
dow of the kitchen, paid particular attention to all of 
these operations. No further notice was taken of him 
till next morning, when he was found diligently rolling 
in the ashes four small ducks, which he had picked and 
skewered, secundum artem. 

Ilis principal amusement was to set dogs to fighting. 
Sometimes, whilst walking on the roof of the house, he 
would perceive a strange dog on the plantation. He 
would immediately give a shrill ery, with which the dogs 
of the house were so well acquainted, as immediately to 
flock around him. The whole gang, with Jacko at their 
head, then sallied out to encounter and drive away the 
intruder. So soon as the combat was engaged, Jacko 
would run to some small hillock, some fence, or some low 
tree, and there testify his joy by a laughter and chat- 
tering, interrupted only from time to time, to hiss the 
dogs on. 

Having once,while accompanying his master on a visit, 
seen a gentleman’s son take his lesson in writing, Jacko, 
the moment he reached his home, flew to the ink-pot, 
daubed his paws well with the liquid it contained, and 
proceeded to draw his pot-hooks and ladles on a white 
bed quilt, which unfortunately was near him. 

He was often seen in the garden, digging up plants, 


price of from two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars and a 
half to five dollars and a half for the improved lots. The 
land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
to five years’ credit for payment, in annual instalments, 
will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Perk, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he wilt 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the land is 
indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 
to apply to the subscriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davin CANFIELD, 
Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 
March 9. 





Ammunition £7} 

Ot the best quality aud twreest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POW DER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbo retnuded. tf Jan. 


Hickory. 

This astonishing fleet horse was raised in Montreal, 1s 
from an English blood mare, (sire unknown,) is not in- 
ferior to any in the U- States for speec, action and beau- 
ty. Heisa fine sorrel, well built, good size, and pro- 
nounced by (good) judges in every respect a first rate 
horse ; trots a3 minute gait, fast walker, and has paced 
around the trotting course, Long Island, in 2 minutes, 34 
seconds, and was offered publicly to match against any 
horse that could be produced. It is considered unneces- 
sary to say more, as his qualifications are teo well known 
to be doubted. 

He will stand at Abbott’s Inn, Holden, during the 
season. Terns $8, the season. 6t May 11. 

i oniciine 

Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from thetime of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. , 




















and again burying them root upwards. 
Some masons were busy repairing the ceiling of the | 
apartment in which Jacko with his mistress usually pas- 
sed the night. Jacko eyed their work with signs of great | 
pleasure, and immediately running to the milk house, he | 
paddled up the butter and cream cheese together, and | 
a plastered the wall with this mixture, for several 
ect. 

The exploit in which he showed the mest instinct was | 
in fishing. He was several times seen occupied in this | 
employment—his method was this:—He placed a small | 
basket in the water near the edge of the brook. After | 
making it fast by piling stones behind it, he would go | 
about ten yards above the basket ; there getting into the | 
water and agitating it very violently; he would suddenly | 
leave this occupation ; then running to the basket would | 
smartly throw it upon the grass to a distance from the | 
water. In this manner he never failed to obtain numbers 





of the small fry which were driven into the basket by his 


agitation of the water. Cc. G. 
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